CHEMISTRY   IN  AMERICA
His time and fortune were devoted to furthering discoveries in chemistry, and his house became a great laboratory filled with every species of apparatus necessary in this science. Here he made welcome men of science to whatever nation they might belong, or to whatever opinions they might be attached. Twice a week he held assemblies at his house, to which was invited every person most eminent in geometrical or physical knowledge. Here all the new chemical opinions which appeared in Europe were discussed and tested by experiment. Before this assembly Lavoisier tried all his experiments, and listened with candour to the discussion of them. To this line of proceeding we are indebted for that accuracy of experimenting, which has been introduced, instead of the former incorrect mode. After his experiments and theories had passed this strict ordeal, and not before, he gave them to the world.
It is to these assemblies we are indebted for the new nomenclature, which the French chemists have introduced into this science.* This nomenclature has tended considerably, by banishing much of the technical jargon of chemistry, to its promotion, and leaves nothing for us to wish, but that they who made us so happy a commencement had extended it still farther. We may consider it as a happy omen of what we are to expect from an introduction of a philosophical language into the sciences.
The effects of these labours of Lavoisier are to be found in forty memoirs, replete with the grandest ideas relative to the various phenomena of chemistry, published by him, from the year 1772 to 1793, in the transactions of the French Academy. In 1784, he formed an idea of collecting into a single work all the discoveries he had given to the world at different periods. This work, which did not appear until 1789, exhibited the simplicity of his system in
*See note C.
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